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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and Orange 
dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 


together with the necessary bases for developing on the 


fibre. 
These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 


arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street New York City 
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| CONSULT US 
| About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 


| atory are at your disposal without 
| cost, except when special research or 
; experimentation is necessary, when | 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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THE 
NEWPORT For 
COLORS Hosiery 


Dyers of cotton and silk hosiery have al- 
ways relied heavily on ZAMBESI BLACK 
V for the full rich bloom and superior fast- 
ness necessary in stocking dyeing. The 
loss of this product during the war was 
therefore keenly*felt. The hearty welcome 
it received when we put it on the market 
under the name of 


NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 


compensates us for the labor and expense to 
which we have gone to produce it. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED 
BLACK 2BN 


is a similar product of American invention 
with practically equi il fastness, and many 
other desirable qualities. 





‘TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS, CARTEL! 


House Removes Dye Embargo from Fordney Tariff—Situation 
of Industry Grave—Bitter Debate Precedes Action—Only Dye 
Consumers Consulted on Final Framing—Longworth Produces 
Pershing Letter on Explosives—McKenzie Suggests Subsidy 


HE calendar said that the date was 

July 21, and so it was—in this 

country—by daylight saving or 
any other variety of time. But along 
the banks of the Rhine it was Decem- 
ber 25, with our American Congress in 
the role of Kriss Kringle distributing 
presents from the Coal-Tar Christmas 
tree you have seen pictured so often in 
treatises or in the booths of exhibitors 
at the Chemical Show. 

How would you, Reader, like to 
waken some fine morning and on look- 
ing out of the window discover the 
hired girl in the act of giving your auto- 
mobile away to the iceman? 

This may sound like levity, but it is 
far from that. It is merely a homely 
illustration of a real and serious fact. 
Make no mistake about it, there is no 
moral difference between such a pro- 
ceeding and the actions of a_philan- 
thropic Congress trying its best to make 
«a free present of our dye markets to 
the Deutscher Plunderbund—the Cartel. 
Generosity is a highly commendable 
trait, but not when it means giving away 
the property of others. The country 
has not yet fully realized that Congress 





is endeavoring to hand over to foreign- 
ers the dye industry, personal property 
of the American public. To arouse it 
to that realization must be the task of 
the dye and dye consuming industries 
during the next few weeks. Our very 
national safety, put in jeopardy, de- 
mands that all shall understand the full 
gravity of the situation which is im- 
pending. For when it passed the Ford 
ney tariff bill last Thursday, the House 
of Representatives elected to cast out 
therefrom the dye embargo provision, 
thereby depriving the coal-tar chemical 
industries of the only effective protec- 
tion which the measure had to offer 
against ruthless, destroying German 
competition. 

Specifically, all of paragraph 27 has 
been eliminated from the measure, 
clauses (a) to (s), inclusive. This was 
accomplished by adopting the Frear 
amendment, the same one which the 
House, sitting as a committee of the 
whole, voted to reject on the preceding 
Saturday, July 16. 

On the earlier date the vote was 122 
against the amendment, to 196 for it. 
Last Thursday the vote stood at 209 to 
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193 for adoption—the unusually large 
total of 402 votes being cast. 


An analysis of the balloting reveals 
that 117 Democrats and 92 Republi- 
cans voted for the amendment. Of 
the 193 votes cast against it, 189 were 
Republican and 4 Democratic. Thirteen 
Democrats were recorded as not vot- 
ing. A striking coincidence is revealed 
by the fact that although the total num- 
ber of votes cast Saturday and the fol- 
lowing Thursday on this same amend- 
ment were far apart—228 and 402 re- 
spectively—a difference of just 9 votes 
on either occasion would have reversed 
the outcome. The Fordney Tariff as a 
whole passed the House by the vote of 
289 to 127. 

Right here it must be emphasized 
that the situation of the American dye 
industry was never more serious than 
at the present time. On August 28 the 
temporary protection granted by the 
emergency tariff expires. The elimi- 
nated embargo feature of the Fordney 
measure ca nbe restored by the Senate, 
but, to be brutally frank about it, the 
possibility of this is so remote as to be 
practically negligible. On the other 
hand, the Senate might do the industry 
a positive kindness by eliminating the 
balance of the dye section, which pro- 
vides for duties of 35 per cent ad 
valorem and 7 ‘cents per pound specific, 
thus paving the way for the House to 
take it up at a future date entirely on 
its own merits as a separate question. 
If this were done, there are many rea- 
sons why it might stand a better chance 
than it did as part of a general tariff 
bill—a position, The Reporter has re- 
peatedly contended, in which Congress 
had no business to place it. For one 
thing, the Fordney bill contained five 
separate sections or schedules, a record 
number for any tariff bill, and this gave 
our Representatives exceptional oppor- 
tunities for “bargaining” among them- 
selves. Whether or not the dye pro- 
vision suffered because of this the world 
will probably never know, but at all 
events those interested believe that it 
would be more just to let the case of the 
dve industry be settled without other 
considerations to complicate matters. 
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But whatever is done, time is short, 
and with the impending tax revision 
legislation threatening to occupy the at- 
tention of both Houses for some time 
to come, it is a foregone conclusion that 
no definite action on the dye question 
can be taken before August 28. There- 
fore, on that date the dye industry will 
be called upon to enter into competition 
with the Cartel, undefended save by a 
“joke” tariff, unless Congress mean- 
while sees fit to extend the three 
months’ protection now furnished by 
the emergency tariff. What will Con- 
gress do about this? That is the first 
and foremost consideration right now. 
It is a question which must be an- 
swered within the next month by the 
dve industry, the dye consuming indus- 
tries, and by the American public. 

Do not forget that the dye consumers, 
the majority of whom were for the lim- 
ited embargo, have been treated as un- 
justly as the dye makers, while the pub- 
lic as a whole has suffered the greatest 
wrong of all. 


Observe, in the words of Mr. Long- 
worth, uttered a week before the Ford- 
ney bill was voted upon, the situation 
in which the United States is being 
placed: 

“Every principal country in the 
world save only America and China has 
an embargo against dvestuffs. Great 
Britain has recently passed an act plac- 
ing an absolute embargo upon all dye- 
stuffs for a period of ten years. Even 
more recentlv Italy has followed suit. 
For some time Japan and France and 
Belgium have had embargoes on dye- 
stuffs. Russia is out of business 
America and China alone provide a 
market for the vast accumulations that 
Germany now has on hand. We shall 
be at Germany’s mercy if we fail to 
take the same measures for our pro- 
{ection that our great sister nations have 
co wisely undertaken.” 

Listen again ,if vou please, to the 
same speaker: 

“There can be no monopoly which 
would result adversely to the users, be- 
cause if any set of men get together and 
attempt to raise the price of dves not 
permitted to be imported, automatically 
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they would go off the list of Class A 
and could be imported by anybody 
the country... . 


“T am not here to defend the Chem- 
ical Foundation, but I do say one thing 
which it did for the human race, and 
that was to license eight different firms 
to use the patent for salvarsan. The 
Germans were charging $2.50 a dose, 
and since then, by the competition of 
eight different firms, it has been re- 
duced to 25 cents a dose and is used in 
almost every hospital in the country.” 

Let the reader reflect upon this sig- 
nificant fact, which can easily be 
proved. It is likewise easy to demon- 
strate that in seeking to “protect” us 
against a phantom monopoly existing 
only in the disordered imaginations of 
a few, Congress is about to contribute 
handsomely toward the support of a 
REAL monopoly, unscrupulous in its 
methods and exacting te the last de- 
gree. Surely this is a strange way of 
showing kindness to American dye 
consumers. 

In all seriousness, it would seem that 
a number of our Representatives must 
be trying to find out how loudly the 
German dye barons can laugh! 

If our readers will pardon us the 
figure of speech, Congress has simply 
knocked the benzene ring into the form 
of a pretzel, to be once more gobbled up 
by the voracious gourmands who have 
been so eagerly waiting for it to be 
flung in their direction. 

That some of those who opposed the 
dye: embargo were sincerely convinced 
that they were acting for the best is not 
to be doubted, and to these The ReE- 
PORTER has no wish to do an injustice. 
We believe, for instance, that when 
Representative Fish, of New York, as- 
serted that dyestuffs were not a matter 
of military necessity, he was a victim 
of someone’s ignorance or wilful de- 
ception. This much, however, we can- 
not say for some of the others. How- 
ever, we refer to his case primarily be- 
cause it served to introduce a letter re- 
ceived by Mr. Longworth on the morn- 
ing of the first vote on the Frear amend- 
ment. The letter, which we feel should 
be a part of the record, follows: 
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GENERAL OF THE ARMIES, 
Washington, July 15, 1921, 
Hon. Nicholas Longworth, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Longworth: 

With reference to the protection for 
the dye industry in this country, it can 
be stated that the coal-tar products, of 
which dyes are the most important at 
present in peace, is the base of prac- 
tically all of our high explosives and 
most of our war gases. 

Our shortage of chemical plants in 
general, and dye plants in particular, 
prior to the World War, made it diffi- 
cult for us to obtain a supply of high 
explosives and gases until we had been 
in the war for several months. 

From the above the importance ‘of 
the chemical industry from a military 
standpoint will be readily seen. 

Sincerely yours. 
Joun J. PersHInG 


In the face of testimony like this and 
other examples too numerous to cata- 
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logue, Congress nevertheless insisted on 
doing its bit toward surrendering one 
of the few tangible results of an ex- 
perience for which this country paid 
50,000 lives and billions in money 

Practically all during last week the 
House was occupied with other sections 
of the Fordney bill, but the dye indus- 
try was prominently to the fore up to 
the time when the Frear amendment 
was first offered and rejected by the 
House as a Committee of the Whole. 

To tell the story of the debating 
which led up to the rejection of the 
Frear amendment with anything ap- 
proaching particularity would probably 
bring on a printers’ strike at the plant 
which turns out The -Rerorter each 
week, and even to attempt the most 
meager account of the important argu- 
ments for and against the measure 
would, without exaggeration, complete- 
ly fill every issue of your favorite trade 
journal for the next month to come. 

For one solid week prior to the vote 
on July 16 which secured the dye em- 
bargo feature its chance to go before 
Congress as an intrinsic part of the bill, 
there were few intervals when it was 
not the subject of comment in the 
House. One may gain some idea of the 
amount of oratorical effort expended 
from the fact that a careful, complete 
reading of the remarks requires the bet- 
ter part of a working day. Small won- 
der, then, that an outline of the pro- 
ceedings should be neither possible nor 
desirable. 

Much repetition, of course, was in- 
evitable. But aside from this, one of 
the most remarkable and surprising fea- 
tures of the debate was the ignorance 
of the question displaved by many of 
the speakers. Some of our readers will 
no doubt assume at once that we refer 
to anyone who spoke against the meas- 
ure; that anyone who could find reason 
to speak against it must of necessity be 
an ignoramus. Speaking impartialls 
and as an onlooker, however, The Rr- 


PORTER finds that while the leaders were 
all pretty well acquainted with the fun- 
damertals, no matter how much thev 
may afterward have twisted and turned 
them for the purpose of supporting 


their arguments, there were many glar- 
ing missté atements on the part of. others 
who “also ran.” That is to say, there 
are a number of basic facts upon which 
both sides built their contentions; they 
are facts which no one questions. It 
was with respect to these that shee: 
iack of information was sometimes 
shown in a manner which makes an 
observer wonder how many members 
of Congress vote intelligently on every 
measure brought before that august 
body. Perhaps a reference to the state- 
ment that the dye industry has reached 
its present position without protection, 
or to the statement that there is no con 
nection between the dye and the explo- 
sives industry—both of which were 
made, among a host of others, appa- 
rently in good faith—will serve to il- 
lustrate the kind of error we mean. 
Viewed purely as a “news feature” 
of the debate, this phase of it is dis- 
tinctly interesting and worthy of note 
-—though it will be no news to many 
that Congress as a whole is not as well 
informed on this subject as it should 
be after so many-months during which 
dye legislation was pending. 
Outstanding features of the rejected 
bill are the facts that it owed its fina! 
form largely to the efforts of Repre- 
sentatives Green, of Iowa, and Hough- 
ton, of New York, to whom was given 
the task, three weeks before it emerged 
from committee, of liberalizing and re- 
phrasing some of its provisions; that in 
this form it resisted the efforts of Rep- 
resentative Parker, of New Jersey, to 
amend it, and of Representative Frear, 
of Wisconsin—in Committee of the 
Whole—to cut away its embargoclause : 
and finally that, as it stood, it was prob- 
ably the smoothest-working, most effi- 
cient and unobjectionable scheme for 
protecting dye makers and dye consu- 
mers at one and the same time which 
has yet been devised. It is not likely 
to be improved by any amendment 
which could be offered in the Senate. 
It was a better measure than England’s, 
violated no American principle, and im- 
posed not the slightest hardship on any- 
one desiring to obtain any dyestuff made 
by man. As a piece of legislation cal- 
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culated to please and benefit manufac 
turers, users and “men in the street’; 
to find favor, in short, with all hands 
except the Rhine dye barons and those 
who served their interests on this side 
of the water, it was worthy to be classed 
as a masterpiece, and all honor is due 
Mr. Longworth and his able supporters 
for their persistence and courage in 
standing by it to the ultimate ditch. 

It was scarcely expected that the de- 
bate would produce anything radically 
new, yet there did occur, on Wednes- 
day, July 13, one glittering exception 
which, considered in the light of past 
discussions, verged on the sensational 

This was the proposal of Representa- 
tive McKenzie, of Illinois, to protect 
the dye industry by means of a subsidy 
instead of the proposed embargo. Dur- 
ing Mr. Green’s account of his work in 
preparing the bill for recommendation 
by the Ways and Means Committee, the 
former interrupted him with: “Is not 
this the first time in the history of our 
country that an embargo has been in- 
jected into a tariff bill?” 


“T am inclined to think that it is,” 
was the reply, “but it is the first time 
that it has been found necessary.” 


“As a matter of national policy,” pur- 
sued the Illinois Congressman, “does 
not the gentleman believe it is an un- 
wise departure from the practices here 
tofore followed in our country in mat- 
ters of legislation, and does he not 
think that it would be infinitely better. 
if these men must be cared for-—and I 
am for building up the great industry : 
do not misunderstand me—to give them 
a subsidy, or do it in some other way 
than through establishing a precedent 
which will perhaps continue to curse us 
for years and years to come?” 
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Mr. Green’s reply was that he did not 
think it necessary or advisable to tax 
the people of the United States in order 
to subsidize the dye interests, and since 
the suggestion was not pressed it occa- 
sioned no more than an extremely mild 
flurry. 

Incidentally, however, the instinctive 
shrinking revealed by the concluding 
words of the IIlinoisan in putting his 
question--the expressed fear that pos- 
sibly the embargo action might curse its 
supporters for “years and years” te 
come—contains not a little enlighten- 
ment on the subject of some of the op- 
position—or, at best, faint-hearted sup- 
port—-not otherwise to be accounted 
for. There were probably many mem- 
bers of Congress who, understanding 
and believing in the necessity for this 
type of legislation, yet hesitated to stand 
boldly forth and say so because of ap- 
prehension over what “the folks back 
home,” not yet understanding nor be- 
lieving, would think. It must have oc- 
curred to most of those who have been 
following the dye controversy that 
many a Congressman’s fear of difficulty 
in making the reasons for his favorable 
decision clear to constituents has been 
one of the most serious obstacles in the 
path of decisive legislation, and this is 
one of the reasons why The RrporTER 
has repeatedly insisted on the supreme 
importance of public education on this 
subject. 

Some of Mr. Green’s remarks con- 
cerning his revision of the dye provision 
should be interesting, and certainly 
should have reassured those who may 
still cherish doubts as to whether or not 
the measure was satisfactory to consu- 
mers—-and likewise to some who had 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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THIS ISSUE 

We regret to say that owing to pres- 
sure on our columns the conclusion of 
the article reviewing the U. S. Tariff 
€ommission’s “Census of Dyes and 
Coal-Tar Chemicals, 1920,” begun last 
week, has been carried over to the Au- 
gust 1 number. The extremely serious 
situation in which the American dye 
industry now finds itself, arising from 
the recent insane action of the House, 
was responsible for a sudden flood of 
material which we felt should be pre- 
sented complete in a single issue and to 
that end we have given it precedence 
over the concluding installment dealing 
with the Census. 


DARWIN WAS RIGHT 

You may read in Mr. Kipling’s 
charming ‘Jungle Book” of the Bandar. 
log. Hear his description: 

“They have no Law. They have no 
speech of their own, but use the stolen 
words which they overhear when they 
listen and peep and wait up above in 
the branches. Their way is not our 
way. They have no remembrance. They 
boast and chatter and pretend that they 
are a great people about to do great 
affairs in the jungle, but the falling of 
a nut turns their minds to laughter and 
all is forgotten. They howl and shriek 

. or start furious battles over noth- 
ing among themselves. . . . They never 
go far. They never do what they set 
out to do. . . . Their memories will not 
hold over from day to day. . . . They 
grow tired of the nuts they pick, and 
throw them down. They carry a branch 
half a day, meaning to do great things 
with it, and then they snap it in two.” 
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We admire Kipling. He’s so in- 
structive. 


THREAT OR PROMISE? 

How politics was injected into the 
debate over the dye embargo is strik- 
ingly shown ina telegram read by Rep- 
resentative Frear, of Wisconsin, author 
of the amendment to strike out para- 
graph 27. The missive was dated at 
New York on July 6, and was intended 
for Mr. Frear’s use during one of the 
conferences in committee while the 
Fordney bill was being rounded into 
shape for introduction to the House. 
Tt said: 

“To your colleagues to-night please 
say that it is the firm conviction of the 
executive committee of the American 
Protective Tariff League, after careful 
survey and consultation with conserva- 
tive party business men, that approval 
of dvestuff embargo will lose every 
doubtful Congressional district next 
vear. That embargo has no place in 
American fiscal system, and especially 
in any tariff act. 


“WILBuR F. WAKEMAN, 
“Treasurer and General Secretary.” 

Grand idea, this, for lining up the 
vacillating votes. “Strong-arm meth- 
ods” scarcely describes it! We thought, 
however, this sort of thing was reserved 
for private sessions. Never do we re- 
call having seen the trainer use his 
whip while the act was on. 


TO “RESCUERS” 

“T had hoped,” declared Mr. Long- 
worth one afternoon while the disas- 
trous dye debate was on, “that this tar- 
iff bill, so vitally important as it is to 


the welfare of America, might have 


been discussed upon a high plane 
throughout the debate, but the minority 
has made it all but impossible to do so. 
Your minority report is not an economic 
document. It is a howl—a long, low, 


lugubrious howl.” 

The gentleman from Ohio is a good 
hoper and manifestly an optimist. But 
long experience with the class of oppo- 
sition which the dye industry invariably 
finds arrayed against it should not have 
led him to expect that the discussion 


—— 
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could be kept upon a high plane—on 
any plane, in fact, above the leve lof a 
low brawl. 

And the framer of the minority re- 
port, gifted howler though he be, will 
learn’ something new about vociferation 
when the consumers of dyestuffs start 
to tell him what they really think of his 
efforts to “save” them from the das- 
tardly Dye Trust. 

Trying to save a man from sunburn 
by sneaking up and pushing him sud- 
denly into a tank of crocodiles would 
probably accomplish the desired result. 
sut it’s kinder to consult the object of 
your solicitude first. 

He may know of a good remedy for 
sunburn. 


Smee mee 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, CARTEL! 
(Continued from page 9.) 

been screaming with fright whenever 

the Chemical Foundation was men- 

— In reply to inquiries, Mr. Green 

said: 


“T was not a member of the sub- 


; CS re Tice 


committee on the chemical schedule. 
I was appointed by the subcommittee 
as a sort of sub-subcommittee, along 
with Mr. Houghton, to revise the dye 
provision. When we revised it the only 
people we talked with were the consu 
mers of dyes, and we put in it all thar 
we could think of to relieve the con- 
sumer of dyes from any burden that he 
might be compelled to carry under this 
arrangement.” 

Mr. Oldfield—-“Then, representatives 
of the Chemical Foundation were not 
present ?” 

Mr. Green—“No, they were not; nor 
were they interested. This talk 
about the Chemical Foundation is mere- 
ly a smoke screen.” 

With further reference to his opera- 
tions, the Iowa representative said: 

“We took out all of the provisions 
which existed with reference to licens- 
ing; we took out the general restric- 
tions with reference to general impor- 
tation of dyes; we took out everything 
except the one provision that embodies 
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the foundation of the whole bill, viz., 
that the dyes that are produced of a 
certain quality and composition, and at 
a reasonable price, must be bought in 
this country.” 

Responding to inquiries from Repre- 
sentative Frear at another time, Mr. 
Longworth told the House: “Not a 
word or line of the present bill was 
drafted by any human being except the 
gentleman from lowa (Mr. Green), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr 
Houghton), the gentleman from Ohio, 
myself, and two experts from the Tar- 
iff Commission.” 

Mr. Frear—“‘I have 
that.” 

Mr. Longworth—“No lawyers have 
had anything to do with this proposi- 
tion.” 

The proposed Frear amendment, 
which was rejected on Saturday, July 
16, by a vote of 122 to 106, but which 
should be an object of interest because 
of the final action of the House in 
adopting it, was as follows: 

“A move to amend by striking out 
all of paragraph 27 of the bill, includ- 
ing subdivisions (a) to (s) inclusive, 
and more particularly described as be- 
ginning at ‘paragraph 27 (a),’ line 22, 
page 12, and striking out all thereafter 
down to and including all of line 19, 
page 22, of the bill.” 

Readers will find paragraph 27 com- 
plete in The Reporter of July 4, but 
for those who do not care to go into 
details it may be said that in general the 
amendment as proposed completely 
eliminated the embargo clause, leaving 
enly paragraph 26, which provides for 
duties of 35 per cent ad valorem and 
7 cents per pound specific on all dyes 
imported. 

The rejected Parker amendment, 
which can likewise be followed with a 
copy of paragraph 27, was worded: 

“Amend after Clause C of paragraph: 
27, on page 14, line 13, by striking out 
the period and inserting a colon and the 
following: 

“Provided, however, That the price 
of such product shall not be held to be 
reasonable, nor shall such product be 
placed in Class A. 


not criticized 
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“(1) If more than a reasonable pari 
of such price, not to exceed 5 per cent, 
is paid in royalties or otherwise, to any 
holders of patents for the right to man- 
ufacture said article: or, 

“(2) Tf such right at such reason- 
able per cent and on reasonable and 
equal terms is not granted by holders 
of said patents to all responsible Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

“(3) If more than a reasonable part 
of such price, not to exceed 25 per cent, 
is profit ; 

“Provided further, That the district 
courts of the United States shall re- 
spectively have jurisdiction of any suit 
brought by the United States Tariff 
Commission or by the Attorney Genera! 
or by any person interested, in order to 
enforce any order of the United States 
Tariff Commission, or to enjoin, set 
aside, annul, or suspend anv such or- 
der, and the venue, practice. and pro 
ceedings in such suit and in any ap 
peals therefrom and the right to appeal 
shall he the same and governed by the 
same rules as are now provided as to 
suits to enferce, enjoin, annul, and sus- 
pend an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

In offering this amendment, the New 
Jersey Congressman declared his hope 
that paragraph 27 would not be struck 
out when the House came to vote on 
the Frear amendment. Clause C pro- 
vides for the right of those concerned 
to apply to the Tariff Commission for 
the inclusion in, or removal from, Class 
A, of anv given product. The sentences 
concluding this clause, which would 
have preceded the proposed amend 
ment, are: 

“Thereupon said Commission shall 
fix and announce publicly a time for 
the hearing of his application, which 
shall not be more than thirty days after 
the application is made, at which hear 
ing interested persons may appear and 
show reAsons for or against the grant- 
ing of such application. Thereupor 
the Commission shall make its deter- 
mination without delay.” 

Explaining, Mr. Parker said: 

“My amendments are really two. 

The second one simply grants 
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an appea! fromthe orders made by the 
\nited States Tariff Commission. Such 
an appeal was granted in the great In- 
terstate Commerce act because it wa~ 
absolutely necessary for the constitu- 
tionality of that act; and it is absolutely 
necessary here. By the Clause C of 
this bill it is provided that goods that 
are made and sold here at a reasonable 
price shall be put in a class by them- 
selves and their importation prevented, 
and it is right that the people should be 
assured that the price is reasonable. 

“Objection has been made that large 
amounts will be paid in royalties on 
patents held by various parties I have 
found on inquiry that very few prod- 
ucts pay any royalties at all, and that 
those that do not pay royalties have 
never paid 5 per cent of the price, usu- 
ally four or two; and in this amend- 
ment I have limited those royalties to 
a maximum of 5 per cent: else the 
goods shall not go into Class A. 

“Again, T was asked if the patents 
give monopolies. I was told that all 
the patents gra:ts equal royalties to re 
sponsible parties. I also limit profits 
to a reasonable maximum amount of 
25 per cent.” 

Taken up and voted upon separately, 
Ahe first part of the amendment was 
lost by a vote of 99 to 22, while the 
second part met with a similar fate, the 
formality of “counting noses” being 
dispensed with. 

To Mr. Longworth easily belongs the 
credit of presenting the most able argu- 
ments. We regret that lack of space 
absolutely prohibits The Reporter: 
from giving as much of his contribu- 
tions to the debate as would be right 
and fitting; vet ‘‘such is life in an in- 
fant industry.” However, the follow- 
ing should be of great importance as 
serving to define, in very few words, 
the real scope of the dye measure. The 
discussion took place on Tuesday : 

“Ts there an absolute emibargo in this 
bill as written at the present time,” he 
was asked by Representative Snell, “or 
are there provisions under which a 
manufacturer who absolutely needs 
foreign dyes can procure them?” 

“There is no embargo in this bill on 
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such dyes as the gentleman mentions. 
\Vhat will happen under this bill is this: 
The Tariff Commission will, as speed- 
ily as possible, prepare a list of all dyes 
and dyestuffs which are now being 
made in this country at reasonable 
prices and in satisfactory quantities and 
on reasonable terms of delivery. All 
dyes on that list, while they remain on 
that list, are not importable; but al! 
other dyes are importable by any man, 
any dve user, without expense, so far 
as the Government is concerned, auto 
matically and without a license.” 

He was reminded by Representative 
Black that Mr. Du Pont had once tes 
tified before the Senate committee that 
“the Longworth bill is an embargo.” 

“JT presume he did,” responded the 
Ohioan, “because that bill was in effeci 
an embargo bill. Put this bill is not. 
If the gentleman will examine it he will! 
see that it is absolutely different.” 

“T have examined it,” persisted Mr 
Black. “But does it not act as an ab- 
solute embargo on every article that the 
Commission sees fit to put in Class A?” 

“So long as it is in Class A it is not 
permitted to be imported under any cir- 
cumstances. But it will not remain in 
Class A unless it continues to be sold 
at a reasonable profit and in sufficient 
cuantities to meet the needs of the dye 
users in this country. 


“At any moment if a dye comes into 
being in this country by the ingenuity 
of a chemist in our dye works and can 
then be produced in commercial quan- 
tities at a reasonable price, it is at once 
transferred by the Tariff Commission 
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technical data on the application of 


to Class A. On the contrary, if in the 
case of any article specified in Class A 
it is undertaken to raise its price un- 
reasonably, through monopoly or other- 
wise, it automatically goes into Class B, 
and can be imported until it is again 
sold in this country at a reasonable 
price. This is the reason why the fears 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Frear) that a monopoly might be cre- 
ated which would unduly raise the 
prices, are entirely unfounded. If any- 
body tries to raise the price of anything 
in Class A, immediately it is dropped 
from Class A.” 


NATIONAL’S “DYER’S FORMU- 
LAS,” NEW EDITION, COV- 
ERS FALL CARD 


The latest addition to the enterpris- 
ing and efficient service which the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company 
provides for consumers of dyes has 
«ppeared in the form of a new edition 
of “Dyer’s Formulas,” for use, this 
time, in connection with the 1921 Fall 
Season Shade Card of the Textile Color 
Card Association. This booklet is uni- 
form with others of the same series and 
was the result of the appreciation with 
which previous editions have received 
from practical dyers. As before, the 
recipes have been prepared by colorists 
in the laboratories of the company, and 
due care has been exercised in the se- 
lection of the several dyes named in its 
pages, with the result that dyers may 
have perfect confidence, when following 
the recommendations made, that proper 
results will be obtained. 

Formulas are given for fifty-six dve- 
ings on silk, fifty-six on cotton and 
sixty-eight on wool, while in addition 
the book contains general information 
as to the methods of dyeing on the 
various classes of fibers. As is well 
known, the company has made a spe- 
cialty of this sort of work, and has, 
through the distribution of “Dyer’s 
Formulas,” promptly supported the au- 
thoritative lists of colors adopted by 
the Association both for Spring and 
Fall colors. The matching of shades on 
any material, a co-operative effort in 
solving problems, and the furnishing of 


dyestuffs, are important features of the 
company’s service, which, as stated in 
one of the early pages of the book, ex- 
presses the belief of the National or- 
ganization that an earnest effort to as- 
sist those who use dyestuffs cannot but 
result in improvements beneficial to 
consumers, to the general public, and 
to itself. 

Shade cards containing colors pro- 
duced under actual dyeing conditions 
of the trades, and illustrating the ex- 
tensive use of National dyes, are pre- 
pared regularly and distributed by the 
company to anyone interested in dve- 
stuffs. Those who may not have re- 
ceived a copy o fthe present book can 
obtain one by addressing the company 
at its main office, 21 Burling Slip, New 


. York City. 


DYERS AND CLEANERS SEE 
DU PONT FILM IN AT- 
LANTIC CITY 


One of the features of the conven- 
tion of the Dyers and Cleaners’ Asso- 
ciation for the Eastern States, New 
England and Southeastern States, held 
at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic 
City July 11 and 12 was the showing 
of a motion picture of the Du Pont 
dye works. The film shows how im- 
portant the American dye industry is 
to the commercial life of the country. 
Before the war such a plant as that 
shown in the picture did not exist in 
the United States and could be found 
probably only in Germany. It covers 
two square miles and has approximate- 
ly 160 buildings. Great interest was 
shown among the spectators in the 
views of the research and technical la- 
boratories. These are of great impor- 
tance in the upbuilding of a modern 
dye industry. In the technical labora- 
tory especially views were shown of 
chemists and dyers at work studying 
the needs of the various trades by ac- 
tually dyeing materials. The picture 
gave a comprehensive view of all the 
operations of a large modern dye 
works, including the manufacture of 
indigo and other colors. Scenes were 
also shown in the vat color area where 
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these much-needed colors are being 
turned out. 

The picture was introduced by a 
brief talk by Dr. R. E. Rose, of the 
technical laboratory of the Du Pont 
dye works, who explained in an enter- 
taining fashion the growth of the 
American dye industry and its impor- 
tance to various phases of the country’s 
life, including the fact that from the 
products of the dye works are pro- 
duced high explosives and toxic gases 
necessary in war, and many drugs that 
are vital to the health of the people. 


CANADIAN DYES, LTD., MAKES 
ITS DEBUT IN ONTARIO 

The first entrance of any company 
into the dyestuff manufacturing field in 
Canada was marked recently by the 
incorporation of Canadian Dyes, Ltd., 
which has been organized to operate in 
Trenton, Ontario. -This concern has se- 
cured a two-story brick building on the 
waterfront which was _ formerly 
equipped for the manufacture of pig- 
ments, and it is anticipated that opera- 
tions will be at the production stage in 
the course of the next few weeks. For 
the time being, the ventures of the fac- 
tory will be confined to a few standard 
dyes largely used in the textile indus- 
tries. The officers of the company con- 
sist of: C. B. Wright, president; D. R. 
Stoneleigh, secretary, and D. H. Rice, 
of New York, vice-president. 

Almost coincidently it has been an- 
nounced that Scottish Dves, Ltd., ex- 
pects to have its new works, now in 
course of construction at Grangemouth, 
completed within a short time. This 
plant is being constructed along strictly 
modern lines, and is situated on the 
Firth of Forth. The buildings have 
been constructed in separate units and 
ere laid out so that additions can be 
made when expansion becomes neces- 
sary. The Grangemouth docks and the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, as well as the 
coal fields from which the supply is 
drawn, are all near at hand, and raw 
materials are easily obtained. 

What The Reporter wants to know 
is: With British Dyes, Ltd., Scottish 
Dyes, Ltd., and Canadian Dyes, L+td., 


already in the field, when shall we have 
the pleasure of chronicling the organ- 
ization of Irish Dyes, Ltd.? Possibly 
March 17 next might not be deemed an 
zltogether inappropriate date by the 
incorporators—if any. At all events, 
we shall confidently await the appear- 
ance before long of Australian Dyes, 
Ltd., and Indian Dyes, Ltd. 

And—the possibilities seem fairly 
endless—how about Guiana Dyes, Ltd., 
South African Dyes, Ltd., and Egyp- 
tion Dyes, Ltd.? 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF PUB-. 
LISHES ITS ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 
The Atlantic Dyestuff Company, of 
Boston, Mass., has issued its annual 

statement as follows: 

President, A. C. Burrage; treasurer, 
Chas. D. Burrage, and director, A. C. 
Burrage, Jr. Annual meeting, April 
13; end of fiscal year, January 31. Re- 
port shows: Assets-—Rea! estate and 
machinery, $572,461; furniture, fix- 
tures and tools, $15,625; merchandise, 
$27,526; accounts receivable, $214,139; 
cash, $17,929; securities, $500; trade 
acceptances receivable, $21,940; de- 
ferred expense, $14,409; total, $1,283,- 
629. Liabilities—Capital stock, $190,- 
000; containers charged to customers, 
$1,767; accounts pavable, $285,747; 
notes pavable loans payable and trade 
acceptances, $707,482; surplus, $90,- 
251; taxes and expenses account, $54,- 
182; trade acceptances, discount, $14,- 
541; reserves, $29,559; total, $1,283,- 
629. 

DAVTS PROCESS CO. INTRO- 
DUCING “DECOLORIZER A F” 

Announcement has been made by the 
Davis Process Company, manufactur- 
ing Chemists, 10-12 Powers Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that this firm has 
placed upon the market for the dyeing 
trade a new discharging and stripping 
agent. The company is marketing the 
product under the name: Decolorizer 
\F. 

This product is declared to be an im- 
provement over similar discharging and 
stripping agents imported from foreign 
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manufacturers in former years. De- 
colorizer A F is used principally in 
discharging dyes and colors from mis- 
dyed and uneven materials. It pro 
duces a clear and colorless discharge on 
wool, cotton, silk, artificial silk and 
mixed fabrics, and has no injurious 
effect on the most delicate textiles 

The manufacturers state that sam- 
ples, directions and technical advice will 
he furnished to all interested upon ap- 
plication. 


DYE EXHIBITORS AT CHEMI- 
CAL SHOW WILL UNITE 
TO OVERTHROW 
PROPAGANDA 


Textile Chemicals, Water Softeners 
and Testing Lamps Will 
Be on Display 

American manufacturers of dyestuffs 
supply more than 80 per cent of the 
needs for this product in America. The 
American chemical and dyestuff indus 
try is still in its infancy and to have 
been able in the few years it has been 
in existence to supply dyes that were 
made by concerns of more than forty 
vears of experience is an achievement 
that stands alone. 

The Seventh National Exposition ot 
Chemical Industries next fall will make 
every effort to stress the American dye 
situation. It is now a question of meet- 
ing the adverse propaganda which has 
heen spread over the country with 
proper information as to the real mer- 
its of American dves and their uses. 

“This talk about American colors not 
being fast is the same old story we have 
heard since the war began,” says a man 
prominent in the chemical and dyestuff 
industries of the United States. 

“Tf American dye consumers would 
use a good grade of dyes instead of 
trying te cut down overhead by using 
a grade of dyes that never was intended 
for the purpose to which they put it, 
there would be fewer complaints. 

“The latest story is that there is a 
shortage of American dyes which are 
fast in color. The real truth is that 
there is not a shortage of any kind of 
\merican dyes except in a few isolated 
cases. Anyone who doesn’t believe in 
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the fastness of American dyes can eas- 
ily have their fastness demonstrated to 
him.” 


The purpose of the dyestuff exhibits 
at the Chemical Exposition will be to 
prove the superiority of American- 
made products and educate the consu- 
mer to the proper use of Americar 
dyes. Demonstrations will be offered 
and experiments encouraged. 

The relation of the dve industry to 
warfare. and therefore to the ccoun- 
trv’s safety, will be brought out in ex 
hibits and lectures. 

Says Mr. Roth, co-manager of the 
exposition: “TI believe you are all 
American enough to want to keep the 
integrity of this newest of our indus- 
tries. Through taxes 'you pay pre 
mium upon military and naval defense. 
and if our government must maintain 
high explosive plants our taxes must 
be higher; but if your patronage main- 
tains the dye plants as potential ar- 
senals you are doing a greater service 
than paying taxes, because it rebounds 
to the advantage of every citizen of 
these United States. England, France, 
Italy and Japan. which countries have 
built dye industries during the war pe- 
riod, all realized that protection would 
be necessary and consequently have 
passed legislation placing dye embar- 
goes.” 

It is at the Chemical F-xposition that 
the newest achievements of chemical 
science make their first appearance. The 
exposition has alwavs had the most 
complete exhibits of dyes ever assem- 
bled, and when it comes to textile chem 
icals they are all to be found there. 
There will be lamps for matching col- 
ors and testing their fading qualities. 
There will be water systems for pro- 
viding chemicals to purify, soften or 
even to neutralize alkaline water, and 
there will be exhibitors who will show 
the factory owner how to recover the 
valuable materials regularly wasted in 
sewage. 

There is no problem, from fuel value 
through the boiler plant to the washing 
and final recovery of valuable prod- 
ucts from waste, wherein some exhib- 
itor cannot help the textile manufac- 
turer or user of dyes. 
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It is the patriotic duty of every 
American man and woman to support 
American dyes, and it is therefore the 
duty of every manufacturer to seek 
every opportunity to study the best 


methods to obtain most satisfactory 
results. 
PERSONAL: BROOKLYN PA- 


PERS PLEASE COPY 


Our mysterious correspondent in 
darkest Brooklyn, whose local post- 
mark informs us that he, or she, dwells 
not so far from that delightful beach 
noted for being “swept by ocean 
breezes,” and who uses a fountain pen 
to preduce what we concede without a 
struggle to be the most anonymous let- 
tering we’ve ever beheld—the same, evi- 
dently, who sent us our first copy of 
that masterpiece, “The Tail of the 
Orange Cat,” by Widder-Weiss--—is at 
it again. We were reflecting one after- 
noon last week on what a beastly bore 
it was to get out The Reporter and de- 
bating whether it might not, after all, 
have been better to make our vacation 
a permanent one, when one of Will H. 
Hays’ employees arrived with a missive 
containing the editorial recently printed 
by the New York “Evening World” 
entitled “The Big Cheese.” 

We winced. Then, as we read it 
over, we realized that it did not refer 
to ourself but to a projected twelve-ton 
production, for advertising purposes, of 
the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets in co-operation 
with the Dairvmen’s League. The pith 
cf the matter was contained in the sen- 
tence, carefully marked by our Brook- 
lyn friend: “If the dye industry had 
done as well in mastering the intricacies 
of blues and reds as New York cheese 
makers have done in reproducing Brie 
and Camembert qualities, there would 
be less call for dye embargoes and pro- 
tection.” 

What is this, anyway? Is it intended 
as an Unanswerable Argument? Or is 
it merely an attempt to have a little fun 
with the genial “Iditor” during one of 
the hottest weeks of one of the hottest 
months of the year? Because if it’s the 
former it seems to us a wee bit labored 
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and far-fetched, and if it’s the latter 
we’re going along on up to Mr. Tex 
Rickard’s swimming pool without 
further parley. It’s too hot to write, 
and, anyway, you really mustn’t play 
jokes on the editor, who is a most dis- 
mal sort of person whose visage would 
curdle enough milk to make a dozen 
twelve-ton cheeses without half trying, 
and who hasn’t cracked a smile since 
the night he dreamed he had been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Cartel during 
its bankruptcy proceedings. 

Seriously, though, if the tastefully 
hand-lettered caption “Cheese vs. Dyes” 
is intended to call attention to the de- 
lightful naivete of the “World” editor 
in comparing the relative importance 
and potentialities of the two industries, 
we believe we “get you.” At any rate, 
it is just the sort of thing one would 
expect after viewing other illustrations 
of the “World’s” alleged sense of pro- 
portion. 

Now be honest: Have we won a bet 
for you by replying? If so, remember 
that it’s hot weather, and the paper mits? 
be filled somehow. And why the mys- 
tery? Why not send us a real contri- 
bution, and sign it? Better still, write 
to Washington, where there are several 
who at least understand the meaning of 
cheeses, if not of dves. 


DYE DEALERS IN CHINA ARE 

UNDERSELLING U. S. IN 

JAPANESE MARKETS 

Japanese dye users during recent 
months have been purchasing rather 
heavily from dealers in China, declares 
the Tokio “Weekly Druggist,” because 
of the fact that the colors can be ob- 
tained more cheaply from this source 
than in the form of imports from FEu- 
rope or the United States. The under- 
lying cause suggested is that when the 
prices of dyes were rising in 1919 the 
importers of dyes in China sent large 
orders to Murope and America, and the 
shipments began to arrive last year 
about the time when the business de- 
pression set in. Asa result, the market 
in China became glutted and holders of 
stocks have been freely resorting to 
“sacrifice sales” ; and this circumstance, 
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coupled with the violent fall in ex- 
change rates, has made the importing 
of dyes from China a far better busi- 
ness venture than dealing with Euro- 
peans or Americans—another fact re- 
garding cur dve exports which will be 
brought more prominently into the fore- 
zround when the “Census of Dves and 
Coal-Tar Chemicals: 1921” makes its 
appearance next year. 


YOU MAY SEND DYE SAMPLES 
TO AUSTRALIA! 


Announcement has been made by the 
United States Post-office Department 
to the effect that bona fide samples of 
foreign dyes may now be imported into 
Australia with the provision that the 
maximum quantity of each individual 
sample shall not exceed 8 ounces. A 
further provision specifies that this con- 
cession shall not apply to samples of 
dyestuffs which owe more than 5 ver 
cent of their value “to the labor or ma- 
terial or to the labor and material” of 
former enemy countries of the British 
Empire. Strictly speaking, of course, 
this regulation would bar American 
manufacturers from sending samples, 
but it is unlikely that the Australian 
trade commissioners who framed it had 
in mind the Revolution. and perhaps 
the World War may nullify what went 
before. Oh, yes; the announcement 
states that the new regulation modifies 
the item under the heading “Australia” 
which appears on page 160 of the An 
nual Postal Guide for 1920. 





Established 1895 


B & L Bleachers 
Bluings 
Manufactured by 


Bosson & Lane | 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. | 





NOTES OF THE TRADE 

Announcement has been made by the 
Lauderdale Cotton Mill, +-Meriden, 
Mass., to the effect that this concern is 
about to make extensive improvements 
to its dve house. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation to 
the effect that the regular quarterly div- 
idend of $1 will be payable on August 
1 to stockholders of record July 15. 


With a capital of $25,000 the West- 
field Chemical Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
to manufacture dyestuffs, chemicals 
and allied products. The incorporators 
consist of G. Cacetta and F. A. Brune, 
395 Broadway. 


To manufacture dyestuffs, chemicals, 
etc., the Arden Chemical Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York. The capital of the new 
enterprise is $500,000, and headquar- 
ters will be located in New York City. 
The incorporators consist of  F. 
O’Leary, F. Delaney and G. Jones. 





According to the stated plans of the 
Soviet Government in Russia, the total 
production of woolen cloth during the 
current year is expected to reach about 
37,983,000,000 arshins (an arshin is 
about 28 inches). This quantity will 
be only about 25 per cent of require- 
ments. 

Under the laws of New Jersey the 
Super Throwing and Dyeing Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. The incorporators of 
the firm, which will have its headquar- 
ters at Paterson, include Alfred J. 
Strahl, Louis H. Gruber and Henry 
Rosenzweig. 


Notice of organization has been filed 
by the Ultra Chemical Company, of 
Newark, N. J., which will engage in 
the manufacture of chemicals, dves, 
etc. The company has headquarters at 
182 Washington Street, that city, and 
FE. Manias is president. 
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| LEVEL DYEING ACID COLORS | 
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The Chemical Company of America, Inc. 
46 Murray Street, New York City 
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INTERMEDIATES 


The ATLANTIC makes most of the Interme 


diates required in the production of its various 


colors; it also has a surplus of many of these, 

such as 
Dinitrobenzol 
Dinitrochlorbenzol 
Dinitrophenol 
Dinitrotoluol 
Orthotoluidine 
Paratoluidine 
Paranitrotoluol 
Metaphenylenediamine 
Metatoluylenediamine 

and others for sale. 

Needless to say, the Intermediates made by 
this Company possess the same high quality that 
has made ATLANTIC products the standards of 
their kind. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 


Main Office: POSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE PROVIDENCE 








| Easily Soluble, Level Dyeing 


DIRECT GARNET 


one of the finest colors for cotton and union on the market 


Manufactured by 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


Office and Works: READING, PA. 





“National” 


Wool Blue CG 


A new and important addition 


to our line of acid blues for wool. 


This product possesses marked 


brilliancy of shade, dyes level, and 
has excellent solubility. It will be 
found useful for dyeing Knitting 


Yarns and Ladies’ Dress Goods. 


Product and dyed samples, with 
full information, are to be ob- 


tained from any of our branches. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 
21 Burling Slip, New York 
Akron Montreal 
Boston ; Toronto 
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